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“A grove of flame sprang up from the old mill.”"—p. 852. 
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A TALE OF THE VAUDOIS VALLEYS. 
f PART III. recitals of cruel deeds, but he had witnessed them. 
AR bitterer even than the sufferings of Verena The screams of agonised mothers and perishing 
had been those of David Barolo, her be-, babes had pierced his cars and heart, while only 
trothed. She had dreamt and wept over the their sad echoes had vibrated in the valleys. 
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Surprised by their base pursuers, in the retreats 
which had been promised to them as cities of 
refuge, David, his father, and a few others had 
succeeded in making good their escape into the 
rocks and woods, hoping, in a few days, by care 
and caution, to effect a still further escape across 
the frontier into that part of the opposite valley 
which belonged to France. But the hope, as far 
as David was concerned, proved delusive. Like 
Moses of old, his aged father beheld in the distance 
the promised land of rest and freedom, but might 
not reach it. The rough gust of persecution which 
only fanned the fire of resolution in David's breast, 
blew out the old man’s life. Like Moses, also, God 
buried him, in a pall of snow—snow which fell 
heavily all that night, and gave to many a poor 
fugitive a more merciful death than the sword, the 
stake, or the torture. 

Once his father was gone, David mo longer 
thought of flight; he turned his back on the 
promised land, and, with many another brave- 
hearted Christian, resolved to sell his life dearly 
in the cause of his suffering brethren. Again and 
again, a mere handful of these courageous men 
repulsed the soldiers, as they strove to gain the 
ravines or heights which might lead them to fresh 
fields for butchery and carnage; and more than 
once, in these raids or open sorties, David’s steps 
led him back im sight of the valley, nestled close 
under the old walls of Susa—the valley, with its 
spire, its vineyards, and its clustered cottages— 
and even within sight of the silver thread of water 
which, creeping over the hoary brow of Mount 
Pirchiriano, fed the mill of Jean Iserau in the 
valley beneath. 

There had been a few who, in the false calm 
which succeeded their retreat to the cities of 
refuge, had ventured back, encouraged by their 
false lords, to revisit their fields and posses- 
sions, and even, in some instances, to recommence 
the tillage of their lands, and repairing of their 
tenements. But David Barolo was not among 
these misguided few. He did not believe in the 
false encouragement held out by the lord of 
Lucerna, or the false toleration extended to the 
deputies of the suffering Vaudois. Added to this, 
deep down in his heart, and hidden from every eye 
save One, lay the stern resolution neither to tempt 
nor to endure temptation. Verena, the miller’s 
daughter, best-beloved still of his heart, and 
wavering, perhaps, in the misery brought about by 





their cruel separation, must not by earthly love | 
or blighted hopes be led to forsake her creed, | her unmeasured love; he did not now, in the first 


erroneous as it might be. 
his, and God’s strength, must lead her forth out of | 
darkness into light. 


revisit his lost home; but though God’s right 
hand is all-powerful to protect and save, surely the 
flesh is weak. 

David would not return to see again the haunts 
of his childhood—the vineyard-paths, or the sunny 
mill-garden; yet he thirsted for news of his be. 
trothed, for some tidings of her health, her life, 
and her daily actions. 

While the first panic and flight lasted he heard 
but little; vague stories, and vaguer reports. She 
had been seen leaning over the vineyard-wall, 
gossiping with Garcino. He put such idle talking 
from him with a smile. She had fainted in the 
chapel when they cursed the heretics from the 
altar. Ah! this bore the stamp of truth; it was 
no smile of incredulity this time which shone on 
David’s face. It was a smile of the sublimest pity 
gilded with precious hope. 

But presently, in the midst of the bloodshed, and 
the flight, and the human havoc among the moun- 
tains, came more alarming tidings. Verena was 
ill, or strangely affected in her mind. She no 
longer walked pleasantly among the vineyards, but 
stood for hours in the mill-garden, with dull eyes 
cast down upon the ground, heedless of those who 
traversed it for business, or of the rough jokes of 
passers-by; and at night, unable to find sleep, she 
had been seen to wander in the moonlight with 
vacant eye and preoccupied air by the side of the 
gloomy mill-dam. 

A few days later came worse tidings still, and 
bronght to David by no idle tongue, but by a 
friend long known and trusted. « Verena had been 
accused by Garcino of heretic leanings. Soldiers 
had invaded the quiet mill-garden, and a, warrant 
had been signed for her apprehension. David's 
heart leaped up with a fierce feeling, which was 
neither hope nor despair, only to fall again into the 
coldest depths of a joyless life. The report had 
proved almost without. foundation. Garcino’s 
accusation had been repudiated; for Verena, giving 
up the world, with all its future joys or sorrows, 
had become a nun, and entered the convent of St. 
Alda. 

She was dead to him now--his betrothed, his 
much-beloved—as dead as the countless multitudes 
martyred on the hill-side. This thought was 
frenzy, and exceeded in misery every other doubt 
which had been suggested to his mind. 

David discovered now, when too late, how much 
he had counted upon seeing her again, upon her 
faith to him, her endurance, her quiet patience, 


God’s right hand, not | bitter moment of his disappointment, reason out 


how a shaken religion, a harrowed mind, a broken 


And in this right hand and | heart, still ever seeking for a peace which the 


this strength David reposed with unfaltering | world could not bestow, had driven her into this 
confidence. 
Thus was formed David’s fixed ated not to 





false haven. 
Sometimes he argued, foolishly, with himself— 
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had he but returned before this last fatal step was | 


Everything in the fresh morning air breathed, 


taken, had he bnt risked one short hour’s parley, | and smelt, and sounded like peace, plenty, and 
what words of comfort, truth, and religious conso- | prosperity; yet darker in David’s breast at every 
lation he might have spoken ! Now her ears, in this | 


living death, were closed for ever against all truth ! 


Every little token she had ever given him in | 


her girlish love, he looked at now, like a relic of | 


one that was dead or lost. The plume of peacock’s 
feathers she had fastened in his cap, the buckle 
she had bought for his belt out of her own earn- 
ings, and her most precious possession, which she 
had given him on the day of their parting, “The 
Lives and Miracles of the Saints;” and sitting 
aside under cover of a rock, David drew the book 
from the pocket of his jerkin, and tears fell on 
its leaves as he sought out with trembling fingers 
that last page, where with her gentle hand she had 
stayed his, while, with a kindling enthusiasm, she 
recounted to him the foolish tradition of the “Leap 
of the Beautiful St. Alda.” 

But by-and-by, stranger and more incredible 
news came from David’s old home to rouse him 
from his lethargy and despair. They said Verena 
had become a saint, and worked many strange 
and wonderful miracles. No longer bound within 
the convent-walls, she was carried hither and 
thither in triumph. They said she saw visions, 
and dreamt strange dreams, and that the beautiful 
St. Alda was her patron. 

This intelligence created in David a desire, which 
grew in a few short days to a fixed resolution— 
namely, to return to his home, and make one last, 
earnest appeal, and endeavour to wean Verena 
from the state of fanatical frenzy on which her 
fragile mind seemed evidently bordering. There 
would be a fearful danger to his own life, and 
a possible risk to hers, but might he not now, 
when all other outlets of hope seemed closed, utter 
one, if even a dying, appeal for the truth? 

Late at night, disguised as a cragsman, with 
shaven beard and lip, and armed only with a gun, 
which he took from the rigid hand of a dead soldier, 
whom he found cold and stiff among the rocks, he 
began his perilous journey homeward. 

Though the spring was well advanced, the snow 
lay thickly still on the unbeaten paths chosen out 
by David. The climbing was stiff and arduous for 
one whose strength had been brought to a low ebb 
by privation and hardships. But there was a fire 
in his heart which led him on to overcome all 
the dangers and difficulties in the path of this 
“forlorn hope.” 

The sun had just risen, blazing and gigantic in 
the east, when David reached the summit of the 
mountain which overlooked his native valley. The 
birds were singing among the sweet-smellin g pines, 
and far away in the distance, under the brow of old 
Pirchiriano, the bells of the village chapel sum- 
moned the early few to matins. 


| 
| 





step grew a sudden unreasoning fear which had 
taken possession of his mind—a fear that Verena 
was in danger, that her life, precious and pure, was 
in peril, that he must hasten on to her rescue, or 
she must perish. 

There were ghastly sights, too, now at every 
turn of the road, which told him plainly that peace 
had been murdered, and prosperity was a name 
of the past. Whole vineyards on the hill-side 
blackened and seamed with fire, ruined cottages, 
and the bodies of Christian martyrs still lying as 
food for the wolves and eagles. 

As David descended into the more inhabited 
slopes of the mountain he became wary in his 
movements, for there were an unusual number 
astir at this early hour, and pushing forward like 
himself in the direction of the town of Susa. 

He was soon out upon the high road, bordered 
by chestnuts, now in full leaf, and here the 
travellers were more numerous still, and eager 
and excited in their demeanour. They joined 
themselves into companies of two and three, and 
argued and discussed as they hurried on. Stranger 
still, as they drew near the town they branched off 
also from the broad road, and took the way leading 
to his native village. 

David’s inexplicable fear increased with the air 
of mystery and excitement which was discernible 
on every face. As he approached the well-known 
vineyard-wall which bounded the miller’s garden, 
the chapel-bell began to toll with dull, slow beats, 
like a funeral call, and between its throbs David 
paused and listened for the well-remembered 
sound of the rushing mill-stream ; but this morn- 
ing, black and grim in its distasteful idleness, the 
ponderous wheel stood still. 

Not a few, also, among the crowd stopped and 
pointed across the vine trellises to the house of 
Jean Iserau, and David fancied he caught the 
words: “It was there she lived, poor girl;” or, 
“That is the miller’s house, where St. Verena was 
born.” 

At a turn in the road, just where the garden- 
gate emerged upon the road, he came upon the 


| well-known figure of an old man, leaning forward 





on the low wall, with his head sunk in his hands. 
Tt was Jean Iserau, the old miller himself. 

David's heart yearned to stop and question him, 
but to discover himself now in the presence of so 
many witnesses, were certain death. 

By the chapel-gates the crowd was dense, but 
in the long strip of deep pasturage beneath the 
shadow of the rocks it was denser still. There 
was everywhere a heavy odour of incense, and the 
sound of priests chanting solemnly. 

At a signal (it was the bell from the convent of 
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St. Alda, on the hill-side) the chanting ceased; a 
deep hush fell upon the multitude, and every head 
among the crowd was raised upwards, while the 
faces of women grew white, and those of men 
strangely stern. 

“(God help her! Is she not youngand beautiful?” 
gasped a mother, with an infant in her arms. 

“ Ay, ay! a second St. Alda.” 

“They called her a heretic,” muttered a third, 
with indignation. 

“It may be they were not so far wrong,” replied 
a fourth. “She calls this a test of the true 
faith.” 

A dread murmur passed through the crowd. 


avid looked up with a shudderir revision. On | 
David looked th a shuddering pre On | 


the summit of the cliff, between him and the sky, 


by her sublime illusion, he recognised Verena, his 


stition and self-sacrifice to the faith founded on 
the sand. 

With a sudden impulse of agony, David called to 
her; but his voice was drowned in the hum of 


action. The priests led the way, shaking their 
heads, and prophesying after the event. “ This 
girl was not of the quality that saints were made 
of.” “They knewit all along.” “ She had heretic 


| sympathies.” ‘ She was betrothed to a heretic.” 


“No, no, not of such a type was the blessed 
St. Alda.” 

They melted away, that expectant crowd, and 
Verena was left all but alone. A few women, 
indeed, more curious or compassionate, approached 
the place, as they might have done had a poor 
straying lamb fallen from the cliff overhead. They 
raised her, but seeing no sign of life, they went 
mournfully away. 

Meantime, David, who dared not approach till 


| the people had all gone, lurked faithfully near. 
stood a slight, girlish figure, glorified in the morn- | 
ing light. In the features upturned and raptured | 


admiration and applause. If his spirit could that | 


moment have left his body, it would have joined 
her like a thought, and held her back from her 
impious attempt. 

He saw her stretch out her hands and step to 
the very brow of the cliff. His senses swam, and 
he would fain have withdrawn his eyes, but they 
were fixed and fascinated. Then, like a snow-drift, 
which, sun-touched, glides noiselessly over the edge 
of a precipitous rock, Verena dropped into the 
valley beneath. 

The mob surged round David, and pushed him 


*to and fro; then came a terrible silence, which 


seemed to freeze the blood in all veins; the silence 
was followed by a shudder and a groan; whispered 
words of horror ran round him through the crowd, | 
and saturnine faces that mocked caught his eager 
eyes. 

“ Verily a would-be saint.” “A fit punishment 
for arrogance.” “There was something in the 
tanner’s charge.” 

Such were the remarks bandied about, for men’s | 
hearts were callous in these days. 

David’s senses no longer failed him; a sudden 
strength was given to him, and he struggled | 
through the crowd towards the base of the cliff. 

There lay Verena—or what was lately she—a | 
poor humbled form, motionless on the spot where | 
she fell. The crowd were breaking up around her | 
already, with harsh and unfeeling faces. They 


| 
were under that merciless reaction which follows | 


“ At least,” he murmured, “TI shall close her poor 
eyes, and lay her body among her people.” And 


| at the word “ body” he shuddered and pressed his 
betrothed. There she stood, the victim of super- 


clenched hand to his heart. 

But there was another for whom the tragic scene 
seemed to have an equal attraction. Above the 
prostrate figure, and casting a shadow over it, 


| stood Garcino, the tanner; he also raised Verena’s 


head, and looked into her fixed eyes. But at this 
moment the white lips opened, and a voice, as it 
were, of one returning from the dead uttered these 
words— 

“ Nore other name given under heaven whereby 
I may be saved.” 

“Wretched heretic!” cried Garcino; “ so this is 
what remains of thee and thine insolence. Thy 
lot had been otherwise hadst thou not scorned 
me.” 

“Garcino, help me.” Verena’s eyes were fixed 
upon him in tardy recognition. ‘Carry me to my 
father’s house in pity.” 

“ My pity for thee is dead,’ said Garcino, turning 
and leaving her with a resolute step. 

Around the miller’s dwelling for many weeks 
there was a sinister watch set. Men who were 
strangers to the place peered round the house as 
if searching for some one concealed within. None 


| knew whether Verena were alive or dead. But one 


clear, frosty night a grove of flame sprang up from 
the old mill, and hissing timber fell inito its waters. 
Corn was scarce in the country, and the burning 
mill with its precious store caused great excite- 
ment and confusion in the neighbourhood. The 
miller and his daughter were forgotten in the 
panic, and three fugitives, under cover of the smoke 
and consternation, passed away and tcok their flight 
over the hills in safety. They were Jean Iserau, 
David, his future son-in-law, and Verena, his 


enthusiasm—each man angry with himself for his | daughter. In her bosom was a clasped book the 


credulity. 
It was strange how simultaneous was this re- 


scattered Vaudois had learned to love; and its 
texts were written in her heart. L. G. 
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DISCOURAGEMENTS. 


BY THE REY. J. 







AN’S life-path lies through a hostile 
}| country, is circuitous and intricate, 
and often shadowed by overhanging 
obstructions. What the inspired pen- 
man wrote concerning God’s favoured 
people of old, is true in its application to all of our 
brothers now, at some period of their course. 
“The soul of the people was much discouraged 
because of the way.” The shades of night have 
gathered with terrific density around each hero- 
heart of past generations. Every manly soul now 
influencing the world has felt the rising of fear, 
and has recoiled for a season before the threaten- 
ing gloom. Those in whose footprints we do 
well to tread, have watched with wistful eyes for 
the bright beams of the dawning day; have known 
the keen pangs of sickening disappointment, and 
have endured the weariness of protracted vigils. 
They struggled against difficulties, and found their 
struggle blessed discipline. Had they enjoyed 
Sybarite ease, in all probability they would have 
been strangers to Roman excellence. We must, 
therefore, be prepared for impediments. The 
distance between us and any worthy object we 
desire, must never dishearten. Cultivating an 
unfaltering purpose, and an indefatigable will, we 
must tace the frowning obstacles, not waiting for 
special opportunities, nor calculating on propitious 
circumstances. England’s great poet has well 
said— 
“ He is not worthy of the honeycomb 
That suuns the hive because the bees have stings.” 

It may be profitable to inquire whence our dis- 
couragements most generally come. If we know 
the quarter from which we are likely to be assailed, 
we can best prepare for our defence. 

Now, a very frequent source of discouragement 
is the greatness of the work on which we enter. 
We assume that the reader has a definite object 
before him—a task upon which his heart is reso- 
lutely set, and in the performance of which he is 
ambitious to succeed. Success, in any enterprise, 
is only attained by accustoming oneself to do to- 
day what is more advanced than the work of yes- 
terday—making the goal of last week the starting- 
point of this. The higher the structure rises 
which our desires have planned, the greater the 
labour. If any man set himself a task which few 
or none of his compeers have performed, he must 
prepare for difficulties from the work itself of no 
mean order. Like Dr. Livingstone, in Africa, he 
must penetrate where he can see no smiling face: 
and hear no familiar voice of countrymen. He 
must feel his way, step by step, alone, there being 
no cunning hand to help, and no chart to guide. 
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Treading a terra incognita, he need not be sur- 
prised if there be times when success appears as 
distant as ever, and if he be tempted to sit down 
in the toilsome way, and listen to the gloomy 
counsels of despair. A glance at history, which 
Xenophon aptly denominates “philosophy teaching 
by example,” will suffice to show that the men of 
whom posterity thinks with heart-burning, with 
affection, and a head bowing with reverence, were 
men who were ever and anon discouraged by the 
grandeur or gravity of their occupation, but who 
refused to succumb. Faint, yet pursuing—cast 
down, but not destroyed, they persevered. Their 
capabilities were tested; their latent energies 
were developed; and at last they learned that, like 
a bird, the very breeze which ruffled their plumage 
assisted them to rise. “ Surmounted obstacles not 
only teach, but hearten us in our future struggles ; 
for virtue must be learned, though, unfortunately, 
some of the vices come, as it were, by inspiration. 
The austerities of our northern climate are thought 
to be the cause of our abundant comforts, as our 
wintry nights and our stormy seas have given us 
a race of seamen perhaps unequalled, and certainly 
not surpassed, by any in the world.” 
Discouragement from the work itself is par- 
ticularly the lot of those engaged in efforts for 
the moral and spiritual elevation of their fellow- 
men. Unlike the sculptor, the painter, the poet, 
the politician, or the warrior, they are toiling, 
not only for tke present life, but for eternity. 
The influence of their labours reaches down the 
corridor of coming years in the world’s history, 
and on—on into the undying ages. Their words 
touch chords which shall never cease to vibrate, 
either with dulcet notes of praise or doleful re- 
soundings of lamentation. This thought, linked 
to the indifference, the inconsistency, or the oppo- 
sition of the masses whom the Christian worker 
aims to benefit, and his own powerlessness before 
his momentous duties, cannot fail oftentimes to 
press heavily on the mind, and make him exclaim, 
“Who is sufficient for these things?” Thus 
overwhelmed, Elijah retired to the lonely cave of 
Horeb; and Jeremiah uttered the melancholy 
words, “I will not make mention of him, nor 
speak any more in his name.” So also Paul— 
albeit he could say, in prospect of persecution, 
“None of these things move me”—looked at the 
manner in which his work was defeated, and 
wrote “even weeping.” Whenever we are dis- 
posed to despond from suchlike causes, let us 
remember that our task is set by the Lord of the 
vineyard, and that, so long as we are working 
with purity of motive, we can afford to leave the 
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issues in his hand. He giveth the increase; and 
whether we are crowned or crownless, it matters 
not, so that his work is done. Though conscious 
of our own weakness, we should not lose the 
comfort and courage accorded by the thought, 
that He who apportions the work will not fail to 
vouchsafe strength for the same. Napoleon the 
Great, wearing high-heeled boots, stood before 
the picture of Alexander by David, and, taking 
out his snuff-box with apparent satisfaction, said, 
“ Ah! Alexander was shorter than I am!” We 
can look ou the portraits of multitudes—a great 
cloud of witnesses—who were as feeble as we are, 
but who proved valiant and victorious. Their 
experience should stimulate us. The minister of 
a Christian church, meditating the relinquishment 
of his position, fell asleep, and dreamt that he 
was a labouring man seeking employment. A 
person to whom he applied for work pointed to 
a great mountain, and ordered him to remove it. 
Thinking that the toil of a lifetime would not 
perceptibly diminish the towering mass, he ven- 
tured to express his doubts as to the benefit of 
such labour. “Never you mind; do your work; 
Pll pay you for it!” was the reply. Thereupon 
he earnestly commenced his duty, but to little 
apparent purpose, when, suddenly, by some super- 
natural agency, the mountain disappeared. He 
woke from his dream with this lesson on his 
mind: “I am to go on with my work, though I 
see but little evidence of success.” He went to 
his sacred engagements with renewed zeal; and 
before long a visible improvement took place in 
his charge, and many precious tokens of Divine 
favour were enjoyed. 

Many are the discouragements which come from 
*the folly, weakness, and inexperience of those 
with whom we have to do. In our earliest years, 
many seeds are sown in the plastic mind, which 
bring forth noxious, deadly weeds to trouble us in 
after years. Relatives and friends should be very 
careful what they say to childhood. A soldier, 
on one occasion, haying fractured his skull, over- 
heard the doctor’s remark that his brain was 
visible. The poor, fainting sufferer exclaimed, 
“ Do write and tell my father, for he always said 
I had no brains.” Injudicious observations, of 
which that father’s speech is a specimen, will be 
found the surest way to prevent the development 
and stunt the growth of powers that may be 
possessed. How often have deserving characters 
suffered, because of the inability of those around 
to discern latent capability. Genius is not in- 
frequently thrown into the shade because it 
appears on the world’s stage without the metro- 
politan stamp. The possessor of the coveted 
power is young, poor, or unknown to fame, and 
hence he is not estimated rightly. No good thing 
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on, and see men, unworthy to loose his shoe. 
latchets, chosen before him to the posts of honour 
the world has to offer. Sheridan, in his early 
years, was advised by Woodfall, the reporter, to 
relinquish the effort at public speaking, as he 
would never distinguish himself as an orator, 
When Hogarth desired to dedicate his celebrated 
“ March of the Guards to Finchley ” to George II., 
the king pronounced the painter insolent for 
sending it to him, and added, “ Take his trumpery 
out of my sight,” And every one knows how the 
clever author of “ Dreamthorp ” was unsparingly 
condemned, because of the luxuriant style of his 
maiden effort. So books have been at first bandied 
about as worthless, which are now highly esti- 
mated—to wit, “ Robinson Crusoe” and “The 
Vicar of Wakefield,” which were rejected by 
several publishers as undeserving the light. 

It does not do to be too attentive to the criticism 
of onlookers, or a worker will soon throw up 
his occupation. It will fare with him as it did 
with the Venetian artist, who hung his picture in 
public, with a request that observers would write, 
on a sheet of paper attached to the picture, any 
fault they might discern; and, lo! next day, there 
was not one line of the picture free from con- 
demnation. Whatever opinion may be expressed, 
let us have force of character enough to follow the 
decisions of our own judgment. 

Perhaps one of the most fertile sources of dis- 
couragement to the honest and true man, is the 
repeated triumph of falsehood and duplicity. The 
wise, but modest man, is allowed to walk alone; 
whilst the fool and the rogue—because self-reliant 
and self asserting—are encompassed by cheering 
multitudes. The public is, alas! woefully gullible. 
Tt will often cast aside the solid article, for that 
which is veneered—like the Trojans, in the days 
of Cassandra, preferring deceit to truth. This is 
painfully galling to the faithful worker, unless he 
keep prominently before him the fact that real 
merit often consists simply in the earnest and 
persevering endeavour. 


‘* Compute the chances, 
And deem there’s ne’er a one in dangerous times 
Who wins the race of glory, but than him 
A thousand men, more gloriously endow’d, 
Have fallen upon the course; a thousand others 
Have had their fortunes founder’d by a chance, 
Whilst lighter barqnes pushed past them : to whom add 
A smaller tally, of the singular few 
Who, gifted with predominating powers, 
Bear yet a temperate will, and keep the pence. 
The world knows nothing of its greatest men.” 


Some who spend their best energies of body 
and mind in endeavouring to open up new veins 
of thought, are discouraged by a class of per- 
sons who are satisfied with matters as they are. 
Ignorant obstructives, they imagine that the 





can come ous of Nazareth. He must.toil on and 





whole of truth has been discovered; they are 
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devoid of all desire to make accessions to the 
knowledge, or, if they admit the value of anything 
new, it is only as it serves their selfish ends. It 
was one of this class who meeting a philosopher 
one day said, “ All your books on natural history 
are very pretty, but you have never yet saved a 
leaf from the teeth of the insects.” 

Even amongst those who are professedly anxious 
for social progress, there is evinced sometimes a 
remarkable tardiness to receive what is new. 
The history of mechanical inventions and scien- 
tific discoveries is, on the whole, a painful one for 
this reason. The very novelty of what the sons 
of science and art have introduced, has been the 


ir | 





stoutest barrier to success. Men have seemed to 
reason thus:—The thing may be an advantage; 
but it isan innovation—ergo, at all hazards it must 
be discouraged. The photographic art is now 
immensely popular, and a prodigious business is 
done therein; but there were thirty-seven years 
of struggle with existing prejudices, before that 
useful method of securing solar pictures was fully 
introduced. Straw paper is now no novelty; but | 
when, at the beginning of the present century, 
Richard Twiss—the author of “Travels in Spain 
and Portugal ”’—was convinced that straw might | 
be converted into paper, and embarked his for- | 
tune in the speculation, his favourite scheme was | 
publicly pronounced “an erroneous opinion,” con- 
sequently people stood aloof from him, and he 
became a ruined man. The telegraph, again, 
which is now admitted on all hands to be a 
national blessing, was three or four times rejected 


| about with words.” 


by the authorities of this country. Indeed, when 
its use had been demonstrated, and the scheme for 
uniting England and the Continent was explained 
to Sir R. Peel, the Prime Minister declined to 
have anything to do with it, consequently foreign 
aid was sought and obtained. Similarly with the 
sewing-machine. Elias Howe, a poor New York 
mechanic, could not find any of his countrymen 
willing to adopt his novel invention. He was 
obliged to part with half the patent for food and 
lodging. He then came to England, and here, in 
abject circumstances, parted with the other half 
of the patent for a comparatively small sum of 
money. These are but a few out of a lengthy 
catalogue of instances. 

Thus, from the work itself and from the sur- 
roundings of the worker, have discouragements 
been encountered and conquered by our pre- 
decessors. When we are downcast we will aim 
to remember that no trial has overtaken us but 
such as is common to men. Reader, join yourself 
to “Great-heart”—whom Bunyan portrays as 
acquainted with the man “that tumbled the hills 
In his company there is little 
to fear. 

* Happy is he whose will is strong : 
He suffers ; but he will not suffer long.” 

And if, in addition, you have as your Counsellor 
and Guide that Friend to whom all power is given, 
you will have strength to descend the vales, cross 
the plains, ford the rivers, scale the mountains, 
and from the successive summits of victory sing, 
“T can doall things!” 7 








REMINISCENCES OF WELLINGTON, W 


ITH ANECDOTES OF HIS STAFF.—III. 


BY LORD WILLIAM LENNOX. 


ITHOUT wishing to enter into the 
diplomatic services of Wellington, 
| who fully realised the anticipations 
‘; expressed by the Speaker of the 

= House of Commons, Lord.Colchester, 
when congratulating the duke upon the high and 
important mission on which he was about to pro- 
ceed, as ambassador to Louis XVIII., “that the 
same splendid talents so conspicuous in war, 
would maintain with equal authority, firmness: 
and temper our national honour and interests 
in peace,” I cannot refrain from alluding to his 
exertions in the abolition of the French slave 
trade. Within three days of the duke’s arrival 
in Paris, he apprised the King of the ecarnest- 
ness with which the Prince Regent and his 
Government, the Parliament 
nation, wished that His Majesty would concur 
in immediately abolishing this traffic by his 
subjects, his grace adding, that “he urged the 






and the British | 


| King by all the arguments that had been sug- 
| gested by the English cabinet, and such others as 
| occurred to him, to put an end to the nefarious 
| system.” 

Finding the newly-restored monarch anxious 
| to ascertain the feelings of his own people upon 
| the subject, the duke still urged the King 
'to restrict the trade as much as possible; and 
|in a despatch addressed to the Prince de Bene- 
vento, then minister of foreign affairs, our am- 
bassador again pressed the subject, requesting 
his highness to urge his most Christian Majesty 
to take some steps for the abolition of that 
trade, “so repugnant to the principles of national 
justice, and of the enlightened age in which he 
lived.” 

On the 5th of September Divine service was 
held, for the first time, at the hotel of the British 
The English residents, amounting 
hundred, assembled in the great 


ambassador. 
to more than 


2, 
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dining-room. The service was performed by the 

duke’s chaplain; his grace attended, as he did upon 

every Sunday during the time I had the honour 
. of serving on his staff. 

The duke has been accused of want cf sym- 
pathy for individuals, and of having an insufficient 
sense of the services of his army. He certainly 
was not demonstrative when on duty; his habitual 
reserve often concealed feelings that he was chary 
of displaying; but he was always fair and just 
when circumstances did not involve a compromise 
of system, or interfere with his sense of the public 
advantage. Let me lay before you two instances 
to prove his kindness of heart. 

Although Wellington was ever foremost in the 
fray, he was never wounded except upon one 
occasion, and that was at Orthez, where he re- 
ceived a severe contusion upon his hip from a 
spent ball. This prevented him directing in person 
the last movements of the army on that day, but he 
did not quit the field until Soult had begun to re- 
treat. Inthis engagement, my elder brother, the 
late Duke of Richmond, was most dangerously 
wounded, while leading his company to the attack. 
The wound was pronounced to be mortal. Upon the 
following morning, Wellington was enabled to get 
about upon crutches, and his first walk was across 
the street to the house in which his former aide-de- 
camp lay. He hobbled into the room, where the 
patient was still in a most precarious state. The 
surgeon, Dr. Hair, late of the Royal Horse Guards 
(Blues), who, exhausted with fatigue, was resting 
upon a mattress, started up at the entrance of the 
duke, and made a sign that the wounded man was 
sleeping. Fora second, Wellington leant against 
the mantelpiece suffering from the most poignant 
grief. Suddenly my brother awoke, and recog- 
nising his chief, expressed a hope that he had been 
successful on the previous day. “I’ve given them 
a good licking,” replied the great man; “and I 
shall follow it up.” The exhausted youth turned 
to doze again, and as the duke quitted the room, 
he appeared brcken hearted at the thought that 
he had taken a last farewell of the son of one of 
his oldest and dearest friends. 

Another instance of Wellington’s tender feeling 
may be mentioned. Dr. Hume, the duke’s staff- 
surgeon, who had attended Sir Alexander Gordon, 
one of his grace’s aides-de-camp, on the field of 
Waterloo, was anxious to report the death of that 
gallant officer as early as possible. With this view, 
Hume tapped at the duke’s door, at about half- 
past three o’clock on the morning after the battle, 
and was told to come in. He found his grace 
sitting up in his bed, covered with the dust and 
sweat of the previous day. The kind-hearted 
surgeon told him of Gordon’s death, and other 





he held in his, and were chasing one another jn 
furrows over his dusty cheeks. Brushing them 
suddenly away with his left hand, the duke said, 
in a voice tremulous with emotion, “ Well, thank 
God, I don’t know what it is to lose a battle, but 
certainly nothing can be more painful than to gain 
one with the loss of so many of one’s friends.” 

With regard to an insufficient sense of the 
services of his army, I will here relate an anecdote 
exemplifying his estimation of it, and characteris. 
tically truthful of himself and those he commanded, 
After the battle of Toulouse, my old commanding 
officer, Sir John Elley, at that time adjutant-general 
of cavalry, dined at head-quarters. The duke was 
in unusually high spirits; he had received the 
news of Bonaparte’s abdication; the war was at 
an end, and none seemed more rejoiced in its 
termination than he did himself. The conversa. 
tion turned on the late immediate movements of 
the two armies, when Wellington exclaimed, “I 
will tell you the difference between Soult and 
me: when he gets into a difficulty, his troops 
don’t get him out of it; when I get into one, 
mine always do.” 

Wellington’s temperament was buoyant, joyous, 
and happy. It made his household glad; to use 
a common expression, but a forcible one, he was 
“the life and soul of the house.” There was a 
celebrated character attached to his grace’s house- 
hold, no less a personage than the duke’s state 
coachman, Mr.Turnham. Nothing could convince 
this knight of the ribbons that the glory of Wel- 
lington had not in some degree descended upon 
him, for in conversation he always spoke in the 
plural number, he talked of how owr carriage had 
thrown that of the Prince Regent’s into the shade, 
of owr success in the Peninsula, of ow reception 
at Madrid and Bordeaux, of what we had done at 
Waterloo, of how well we turned out at Paris, of 
our triumphant entry into the capital of France, 
and of the flattering manner in which the kings 
of France, Sweden, and Prussia, the emperors of 
Russia and Austria, had noticed us. Wellington 
often laughed at the grandiloquence of his coach- 
man, but respected him as an honest and excellent 
servant. 

Another celebrity must not be forgotten, the 
duke’s chef de cuisine, than whom a better artist 
did not exist. It is not, however, with his culinary 
talents that I have to do; it is his knowledge of 
his chief to which I would refer. During the battle 
of Waterloo, as from hour to hour thousands on 
thousands of fugitives poured along the village 
towards Brussels, or at least towards the forest of 
Soigny, crying that “all was lost,” “the English 
beaten,” “the French victorious and coming,” the 
incredulous cook continued unmoved his prepara- 





casualties. Wellington was deeply affected, his 
tears dropped fast upon his friend’s hand, which ' 


tions for his master’s dinner. “Fly,” cried one 
after another, “the French are coming, and you 
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will be killed!” but the imperturbable artist, 
stroug in his faith of invariable victory, only re- 
plied, “ No, I have served my master while he has 
fought a hundred battles, and he never yet failed 
to come to his dinner ;” so he cooked on, spite of 
flying thousands: and the cook was right; the 
duke came, though rather late on this occasion. 

Wellington’s table was always very good in 
every respect. In the Peninsula he had three 
cooks, and an English and Spanish chief, who 
shared the command, and, by dividingsthe days, 
vied with each other in their culinary efforts. 
One day, at Irurita, a short time before dinner, 
a fire was discovered in the kitchen chimney, and 
a grand commotion took place; cooks, kitchen 
maids, scullery wenelies, were running about in 
the greatest state of excitement; the alarm was 
given; and although it was pelting with rain, 
Wellington came out, without his hat, with merely 
a silk handkerchief round his head, and assisted 
for more than an*hour in extinguishing -the fire. 
The manner in'which hé*gave his orders and did 
his work would have gladdened the heart of 
Captain Shaw’of the London Fire Brigade. 

I now turn*to%a playful anecdote. .At an affair 
in the Maya Pass, on the 7th of July, 1813, 
Wellington ordePed young Fitz-Clarence, after- 
wards Earl of Munister;;who was acting as his 
extra aide-de-camp,'to go and bring up tworcom- 
panies of a#Portugitese regiment to attack. Away 
he went; it was close by, but he was proud of the 
order. After giving it, he espied*a«cherry-tree, 
and lost no-fime in‘¢limbing up it to break off'a 
branch and eat the cherries: Wellington, in re- 
turning to head-quarters, 1o38t ‘his ‘way in the fog, 
and while hesitating how to procéed, George Fitz- 
Clarence told him he was.sure it was the right 
road, as he»had passed the place where he found 
the two Portuguese companies "How do you 
know that?” asked the chie&" By that cherry- 
tree, which I was up in just afterwards,” was tho 
reply. This amused Wellington. greatly, who.on 
the following morning called Fitz-Clarence up to 
him, and, with a grave face, as if giving an im- 
portant order, told him to go and get some more 
of the cherries. 

The duke used to tell'a good story of himself, 
of a circumstance which occurred when his grace 


first went to Oxford to be installed as chancellor. | 
Tt was necessary at the inauguration to make a | 


Latin speech, and as in Wellesley’s early days 


there were no competitive examinations for the | 


army, his head had not been over abundantly 
stored with the classical language. He felt that 
any speech before so august a body was difficult, 
but a Latin one was impossible; so in his dilemma 
he applied to his family physician, as one most 
likely to know Latin, and who immediately supplied 
him with the requisite oration. Wellington’s re- 


mark upon it was truly characteristic: “'The 
speech answered very well. I believe it was a 
good speech; but I did not know much of the 
matter.” 

Another anecdote of the duke is worthy of 
being recorded. Some years ago, a farm in 
the neighbourhood of Strathfieldsaye was in the 
market, and as it lay contiguous to the estate, his 
grace was recommended to purchase it. After the 
sale was effected, his steward congratulated him 
on the bargain he had made. “ What bargain?” 
asked the duke. ‘It was valued at £1,100,” 
responded the other; “and, owing to the diffi- 
culties the farmer was in, we got it for £800,” 
“In that case,” replied Wellington, “you will 
please to refund £300 to the late owner; and 
never let me hear again of cheap land.” 

Although Wellington was a strict disciplinarian, 
he was ever ready to “ season justice with mercy ;” 
and whenever a prisoner was favourably recom- 
mended by the members of a court-martial, the 
culprit’s pardon was almost always granted. In 
other instances, after carefully looking into the 
case, the duke would extend his forgiveness, “in 
consideration of the previous good character of 
the prisoner ;” or “in consideration of the good 
conduct of the regiment to which the prisoner 
belonged ;” or “because subsequent to his crime 
the»offender had been released from confine- 
ment, and had actually been engaged with the 
enemy;” or “from a desire not to execute for 
desertion a soldier from such a regiment;” or 
“from the gallantry of the corps in such a 
battle;” or “from its being the first complaint 
of misconduct in the battalion to which the 
prisoner belonged;” or “from the thoughtless- 
ness and levity of the offender.” Upon one occa- 
sion the duke pardoned a prisoner “ because he 
told the truth to the general court-martial, and 
thereby sayed his comrades, who were by mistake 
charged with the offence of which he had been 
convicted.” » Occasionally ‘Wellington remitted 
punishments “indeference to the court, both of 
officers and men, but not from “concurring in 
their opinion,” for he often stated “that he did it 
much against his own inclination.” In cases of 
burglary and plunder, the duke repeatedly, in 








| general orders, declared his determination to carry 
into execution whatever might be the sentence o! 
the court on any soldiers found guilty of such 
wanton and disgraceful outrage; and whenever & 
report was made to him that a village had been 
plundered, the offending regiment was ordered to 
have the rolls called every hour, at which all the 
| officers and men were to be present. 

An anecdote of Wellington will prove that, 
although stern duty was foremost in his mind, 
he was ever happy when he could relax it without 
The troops had 


disadvantage to the service. 
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taken to plundering a good deal, and as his former | 
orders had been disobeyed, he issued a wey 
stringent one, to the effect that the first man | 

caught in the act should be hanged upon the spot. 

One day, as he was about to als down to dinner, 

three men were brought in by the prévdt; the 
case against them was clear, and Wellington 
gave an instantaneous ordér that they should be 
led away, and hanged in some place where they 
might be seen by the whole column on its march 
next morning. Lord Nugent, who was travelling 
through Spain and Portugal, and a large party, 
dined with his grace; they were all dreadfully 
shocked, and would scarcely touch their food, nor 
was their host much more at his ease. Upon | 
the following day, three men in uniform were | 





seen hanging from the branches of a tree close 
to a bridge over which the troops had to pass. 
| It was a terrible example, but it produced its 
| desired effect—there was no more plundering. 

Some months afterwards, it oozed out at head- 
quarters, that some of the duke’s guests had 
interceded with his grace’s surgeon for the con- 
demned victims, and as three men had recently 
died in the hospital, they were hung up, and the 
culprits returned to their regiments. At first the 
warrior duke felt a little angry at being thus 
deceived; but he shortly afterwards owned that, 
as his object had been gained without carrying 
out the last penaliy of the law, he was delighted 
at the result, and gratifie:! that the poor fellows’ 
lives were spared. 








ING, pretty bird; sing, happy bird ; | 
wre Sing, and my heart will sing with thee ; 
PXN Clear let thy ringing song be heard, 
Se it brings back youth again to me; 

Again sweet voice and kindly word— 
Sing, happy bird, upon the tree. 


@: 


Long stranded on the shores of Time, 
My fairy boats, far up the stream, 

I still sail on where age’s rime 
Whitens beneath the shivering beam— 

Thy voice brings back the olden chime ; 
Sing, happy bird, and let me dream. 


Like mountain tops in sunny light, 
Those early years far off I see ; 

The nearer hills with snow are white, 
The wind blows chill—but let them be; 

While I may listen with delight, | 
Sing, happy bird, upon the tree. 


Ah, well! sad thoughts will come again, 
And tears through which I cannot see: 
I would have back what i had then, 


THE WILD BIRD’S SONG. 


But—time and change—it cannot be. 
Thou singest of my native glen— 
Sing, happy bird, upon the tree. 


In golden light the mountains glow 
Still through that distance upon me, 

How sweet the dream of long ago— 
How merrily the days would fiee! 

Thou singest of their joyous iow— 
Sing, happy bird, upon the tree. 


Hushed gladness of the days of yore, 
Not dead and buried, though it seem: 

I come, but mine return no more 
To meet me by the winding stream. 

I dream they wait me, on before— 
Sing, happy bird, and let me dream, 


Oh! life is short, but love is long— 
Those voices full «f household glee! 
Oh! life is weak, but love is strong— 
Far on before they speak of me. 
Sing on, sweet bird, [ hear thy sonz— 
Sing, happy bird, upon the tree. 
J. H. 
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CHAPTER LXII. 

THE CHARACTER. | 
T was a golden opportunity, thought the | 
| shoemaker, now his wife was out, to do a | 
| little business. For the strongcariad, | 
large-hearted woman had taken the man 
under her protection, as she did every- | 
thing, and everybody, against whom she considered | 
the battle of life was running a trifle too hard. 

The lodger came in. He was so changed, his face | 
80 white and worn, his appearance so forlorn and | 
haggard, that the reader can hardly be expected to 
recognise him; yet than John | 













it was no other 








“ DEEPDALE VICARAGE, 


| Humphreys. 


| face the terrible suspicion that haunted him. 
| better for 


E LIFE. 


*” ‘MARK WARREN, 


He had found his way to this remote 
spot, and was lying here, hidden. 

What he had suffered, a merciful Heaven alone was 
He dared not go home. He dared, not 
Far 
him if he had; but fortitude was not 
amongst his virtues—as we know. 

He had lain here hidden, keeping from the sight of 
| his fellows, not venturing to ascertain if the thing that 
was so crushing to his mind, had really happened or no. 
Ill, homeless, broken down, destroyed, that was wha 
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witness to. 


| he thought himself—and what a man really ste 


shod over him. 


if he suffer misfortune to ride rough: 
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How small his previous trials appeared to him now! 
Even the loss of the farm was a trifling evil, had he 
but met it bravely and like aman. But it was too 
late! all hope was gone, he thought, in his despair. 

By this time he had come into the room, and was 
standing a mark for Jacob Potts’s speculations to 
aimat. — 

“ Well,” said Jacob, more certain than ever that 
his misgivings were not without foundation, “ well, 
and what did you want with me?” Hedare not have 
adopted such atone if his wife had been present. 
But the good woman was helping to turn the mangle, 
an occupation which would detain her at least an 
hour. 

“I wanted,” replied John Humphreys, interlacing 
his thin fingers nervously together, “to get a bit of 
work somewhere.” 

« Ah!” thought Jacob, “just so, my friend; depend 
upon it, we shall lose our rent.” But he did not saya 
word of the kind; he scowled fearfully at the hole in 
the boot he was mending. 

“Perhaps you know of somebody who would take 
me on,” continued John, still painfully nervous; “I 
can do almost anything on the land.” 

“There’s plenty of folks would be glad,” replied 
Jacob, delighted at the chance of hitting the right 
nail on the head at last; “that is, if you’ve got a 
character !” 

John turned very pale. The cobbler’s one eye was 
brought to bear upon him with keen suspicion. 

“Tf you aint, you know, why Northwold isn’t just 
the place for you, that’s all !” 

John stood a moment as if considering; very 
unpleasant were all the outstanding circumstances of 
his life, just then ! 

Jacob’s one eye, the expression of which increased 
in severity every moment, did not tend to restore his 
tranquillity. 

“I can but try,” he said, at length, turning to go. 

“Hark ye, my friend,” cried Jacob, emboldened 
more and more, “ you’ve been vastly silent as to that 
hint of mine touching the character.” 

John stood pale and speechless. The good name! 
what an inestimable boon it is!—the gold of Ophir 
can scarce compare with it! 

“ And being silent,” urged Jacob, “I’vejust a word 
to say. This is reckoning day, and my wife is out ; 
now, how much more comfortable we should both of 
us feel, if we squared up our accounts!” 

John put his hand in his pocket, his cheeks tingled 
with shame. “I can pay you,” he said; “you need 
not be afraid of losing by me.” 

“Thank you, that’s right all but a halfpenny, and 
that may stand over,” said Jacob, catching at the 
money.” ‘Now, in case you don’t get work, I think 
it would be better if you shifted your quarters; we 
work hard enough ourselves, and we reckon to get the 
rent from the lodger, as is natural.” 

“ Quite natural !” replied John, turning to go. The 
close air of the workshop seemed to suffocate him. 

When he was gone, and the door closed upon him, 
Jacob began greedily to count his money! Finding, 











as he had done before, that it was all right, he 
slipped it down into his pocket with great alacrity. 

«The missis needn’t know anything about it,” said 
he to himself; “it’s all between the lodger and me!” 

CHAPTER LXIIL. 
WAS IT WORTH WHILE TO LIVE? 

Joun Humpureys had -not been six weeks in North- 
wold without knowing something of his landlord's 
character. From the very first, that one suspicious 
eye, appertaining to Jacob Potts, had been a kind of 
nightmare to him. It was evident the man distrusted 
him, and if he could not get work, the sooner he 
quitted that locality the better. 

There had been a time when nothing would hare 
been so easy as to disclose the whole of his simple 
history to any one who asked him ; but how would it 
be now P 

Things had come to a great issue with him that 
day. He had spent the last shilling he had in the 
world, and it was imperative upon him to do some. 
thing. He ought to have done something before; 
but for the last six weeks he had been like a man ina 
dream. Besides, the sheer terror lest he should be 
detected, had led him to keep close hidden. He had 
only once before been up the village street of North- 
wold. 

He knew, however, that a rich farmer owned some 
land in the neighbourhood, and he had learned inci- 
dentally that this man wanted hands to work in his 
fields. Suppose he were to offer himself? It was a 
sad fall from what he had been; but absolute want 
stared him in the face. 

The end of all this was wrapped in impenetrable 
gloom. What he intended to do, ultimately, he did 
not know. Like all imperfect characters, he was 
trying to shut out, from his mental vision, both the 
past and the future. 

Strange as it may seem, he clung to his refuge at 
Northwold. The woman of the house had been kind 
to him, and befriended him. He was far away from 
Newbury. No tidings had come thither of his crime. 
He felt unwilling and afraid to face the world again. 
He was for ever separated from home, and wife, and 
all dear to him. He could, at best, remain in this 
shelter till he died. His death would free his wife 
from the terror that must be hanging over her, like a 
thunder-cloud, frora day to day. As for his life, 
viewed in any pleasurable sense, it was wrecked, and 
lost! 

He thought these thoughts as he walked slowly 
towards the abode of the farmer. He had not to go 
far, as it happened: he met the farmer riding on 
horseback to Northwold. He knew the man by 4 
kind of intuition. There was but one person of any 
influence or position in Northwold. John stopped, 
and took off his cap. The farmer reined in his horse, 
and stopped too. 

“ Well, my man, what did you want with me dk 

He had a brisk, cheerful voice, and there was an 
air of promptness and decision about him. John 
liked the looks of him amazingly. 
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«TI took 
that you wanted more hands on your farm.” 

“So I do—provided I can get men with good 
characters.” 

He spoke in the same brisk, decided tone, and he 
looked steadily at John. 

John quailed rather under the look. The farmer 
asked his name, and where he came from. 

There it was, at the very beginning. 

How dare he say he came from Newbury? Might 
not the whole matter have been made public in the 
papers? Might there not have been a full-length 
description of him? and might not the farmer have 
seen it? 

“ Well,” said the farmer, getting rather impatient, 
“can’t you give me a straightforward answer ?” 

No, John could not. He stood looking down, and 
fumbling at his cap. 

“Then you won’t do for me!” said the farmer, 
briskly. ‘‘Stay,” added he, reining up his steed 
again, “are you the man who lodges with Jacob 
Potts ?” 

John’s heart beat fast with terror. It was im- 
possible not to see the effect the question had upon 
him. 

“You are?” cried the farmer, interrogatively. 
“Well, then, I am sure you won’t do for me. And 
what’s more, I advise you to take yourself off. I’ma 
magistrate, and from what I hear, you are rather a 
suspicious person. Now, I don’t want suspicious 
persons lurking about Northwold!” 

John stood fumbling at his cap, presenting, it must 
be confessed, a very suspicious appearance. He 
could not even look the farmer in the face. Yeta 
few months ago, who would have dared to use such 
language to him? 

The farmer darted at him another penetrating 


glance; then he rode off, leaving John standing | 


bareheaded in the middle of the road. 

The first sensation he felt, when the stunning effect 
of this little conversation allowed him to feel any- 
thing, was that of burning heat to his head. The 


>? 


sun was hot, and its rays beat down on his bare fore- | 
; came into his mind with great vividness. 


head. He hastily put on his cap, and looked round 
for shelter. 

There was a stile close by, that led into the foot- 
path. A clump of trees was in the field, and a little 
river wound along like a silver thread. John went to 
the trees for shade, and sat down, close by the river's 
brink. 

It was clear he could not go back to Northwold. 
Nay, if he consulted his own safety, he would flee 
from it, as fast as possible. There was no more 
refuge for him, under the roof of Jacob Potts. 
What was he todo? He must find work, or starve. 
Even if he found work, it was only the means of 
dragging on a wretched existence, amid dangers and 
distresses of every kind. Was it worth his while 
to try to live? : 

Black, indeed, were the despairing thoughts that 
came into his mind just then ! 

Was it worth while to try? he asked, when all was 
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gone that made life happy-—-when he had lost his 
home, wrecked his life, ruined his prospects—was ‘it 
worth while to try ? 

He could never go home again. If he did, his sin 
would find him out. No one would employ him. He 
should be hunted from place to place, till, in the end, 
Justice would meet him, and take her reckoning. He 
could come to no end that would not be a bad 
one. 

Suppose he did not try?—and he glanced fearfully 
into the cool, clear depths at his feet—suppose he 
gave up the struggle? Suppose there was a piunge, 
a whirling round and round of the swift circles, and 
then all would be over ? 

It would not take long to do—to unbuild the temple 
which God had framed, and let the soul go free. No 
one would miss him; no one would care about 
this awful conflict that was shaking him to his 
foundations. When his wife got to know, it would 
be better for her than the suspense she must have 
suffered. She could begin life again, free and un- 
fettered. She was a woman of great resources—too 
good for him, by half. Even she, would soon cease to 
weep for him. Should he take that plunge? There 
all was calm! There were no waves to toss him 
on that shore! “There the wicked cease from 
troubling, and there the weary are at rest.” 

He rose up, and threw a troubled glance round. 
No one was in sight. Lambs were feeding peacefully 
in the meadow. The budding leaves rustled gently 
over his head. Again he looked.down. He was 


holding on to the very brink of life, and he was 
getting faint and weary. Should he let go and 
drop ? 


Angels are ministering spirits to man in his weal 
and woe. I think an angel whispered to him, for 
there stirred in his heart a few long-forgotten 
memories. Something seemed to say to him that 
after death would come the judgment. He had not 
thought of that, and he drew back and shuddered. 

He had been brought up piously, and taught his 
Bible, and all the wondrous doctrines it sets forth 
for us men and for our salvation. Those doctrines 
He could 
not account for it, either, at that time, or ever 
after, but he began, by an irresistible influence, to 
think of the providence of God! 

Not a sparrow, he thought, falls to the ground 
without His notice; and so consoling and softening 
was the reflection, that he sat down, and burst into 
a flood of tears. 

No one but himself ever knew the healing virtue of 
those tears! A cloud seemed to roll away from before 
his mental vision, and lo! the edges of the cloud were 
tipped with silver! 

His heart melted into penitence for his short- 
comings, aud his sins. He knelt down on the green 
grass, and while the spring buds yet rustled over his 
head, he prayed earnestly for help and pardon. All 
the old, better feelings revived. God, he thought, 
was all-present, all-merciful. In his distress he would 
fall back on Ged. 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 
LADY SYLVESTER SEES HER MISTAKE. 
“No, my lady, it is quite impossible—I am really 
very sorry to say so—quite impossible for you to hold 
your possessions by any kind of tenure.” 

“Tt is your fault; you have had the management 
of our affairs!” retorted Lady Sylvester, angrily. 
“I employed you to arrange them to the satisfaction 
of the creditors.” 

“Indeed, my lady, the creditors were never further 
from being satisfied in their lives!’”? replied Mr. 
Carlton, with unusual energy. 

“T have nothing to do with that.” 

Her ladyship was beginning in the old strain; but 
he cut her short. 

“The fact is, Lady Sylvester, this has been the 
most disgraceful failure ever known in Newbury.” 

She glared at him fiereely; but, for once, he was 
resolved to have his say out. 

“It has been, I repeat, disgraceful. Hundreds of 
persons have been plungedintoruin. Your ladyship 
should think of that!” 

“There is no need to think of that. Your business 
is with us—us,”’ replied she, as haughtily as ever. 

He was resolved she should come down from that 
pedestal, and the sooner the better. 

“I rode over this morning,” he said, “because I 
wished to warn you of what is going to happen. You 
have removed furniture and valuables from Newbury, 
I find. Well, they will be seized.” 

“ Seized!” 

Her face was very pale; but her eyes burned with 
the old light as unquenchably as ever. 

“Yes, Lady Sylvester, seized. The creditors are 
justly angry, and more clamorous than I care to 
inform you. They will consent to nothing, while a 
stick or stone remains unclaimed.’? She pressed her 

*hand to her forehead. “My advice to you is, that 
you leave this place—which like everything else is in 
debt,” added he, with some bitterness; “that you 
take a cheap and humble lodging, and——” 

“Do you know to whom you are speaking?” she 
asked, proudly. 

“TI do, and I regret having to assume such a tone. 
But the time for compromise has gone by, and the 
day of reckoning has come.” She pressed her hand 
again to her forehead. “I am very sorry,” he re- 
peated, “to appear harsh, or to propose a step so 
distasteful ; but unless you remove at once——” 

« At once!” 

“Yes, at once. I will find you a lodging. It 
must be humble and inexpensive. I do not mince 
the matter. The immediate income will have to 
be advanced by myself. There is literally nothing 
left.” 

She did not answer. It was evident she felt the 
pedestal begin to totter. 

“I must give your ladyship another hint,” con- 
tinued he, after ashort pause. “It will be absolutely 
necessary that some kind of employment——”’ He 
stopped. There was that in her faag which made 








him not dare to finish the sentence. “Yet it wil) 
have to be finished some time or other,” thought 
he. 

Half an hour after, Lady Sylvester was walking, 
with a firm step, towards her daughter’s room. 

She was very pale; her hands were clenched, and 
there was a repression about the iron mouth that 
was painful to behold. When she reached the door 
she stopped, and pressed her hand to her heart. She 
was not thinking now of their affairs, or of her late 
interview with Mr. Carlton. Na! she was thinking 
of Alice. 

Alice had not left her room for several days, 
From the first, a kind of blight had fallen on her, 
Since she came to the Grange, she had hardly once 
been seen to smile. There is no doubt she was ill, 
Lady Sylvester was forced into believing so. And 
another thing was forced upon her reluctant appre- 
hension, contend with it as she might. The girl’s 
heart was breaking. 

And sometimes a terrible misgiving happened to 
her ladyship as well. Had she brought Alice here to 
die? The place was inexpressibly dreary. Poverty 
sat by their hearth now. Ruin and disgrace were 
their portion—there was no gainsaying it—and the 
future was full of terrors. 

“Tf I do not flinch, it is because I am a Sylvester,” 
thought her ladyship, as she stood, her hand on the 
lock of the door. As she opened it, her expression 
grew softer, and more womanly: for now again she 


was thinking of Alice. 


Alice lay on the bed; her eyes were closed, and 
when her mother spoke to her, it was with difficulty 
she roused herself to answer. When she had an- 
swered, she fell back into a kind of stwpor. 

‘Are you worse, Alice? Oh, my child! my child!” 
exclaimed her ladyship, in a tone of anguish. 

Alice did not reply; it was evident she could not. 
Then, the case with all its bearings came vividly into 
the mind of Lady Sylvester. She could not escape 
from it. Among the victims sacrificed to the great 
Sylvester dignity, would there be numbered this one 
—her daughter ? 

She did not allow the thought full sway. She dare 
not. She kept saying to herself, that Alice was 
sleeping ; that she would wake up refreshed. All 
she could do was to watch beside her; and she did so 
the long silent day—communing, one should hope, 
with her own heart, and learning to be “ still.” 

The day began to wane, and the twilight to steal 
over the desolate scene. Then her fears kindled into 
terror. Alice was still in a state of partial conscious- 
ness. She had not revived. In vain her mother 
spoke to her; there was not even a flicker of the eye- 
lid, or a pressure of the hand. Not a sign of that 
returning energy so eagerly desired. 

“ Alice, my child! speak to me!” And she knelt 
down by the bed. “Think how terrible this is!” and 
she shuddered violently. 

But Alice did not speak. 

“TI will take you from tiis place,” said Lady 
Sylvester, hurriedly, and still bending over her. “We 
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will go where you like—I care not. Do you hear, 
my child?” 

The hand, which lay fast locked in that of her 
mother, gave a feeble pressure. 

“Yes, we will leave the Grange. I know you do 
not like it. We will begin afresh, Alice—quite 
afresh,’ continued her ladyship, in the same hurried 
tone. ‘“‘ Let us work /” 

She said the word with a painful effort. It was 
evidently uttered merely to rouse her daughter; but 
if it was so, it failed: Beyond the faint pressure of 
the hand, no effect was produced. Lady Sylvester 
remained silent a few moments, her face pressed 
against the bed-clothes. She might have been 
praying. 

At length she raised her head. Her features 
looked shrunk and nipped; her lips were colourless ; 
her brow contracted. She bent over her daughter. 

“ Alice,” said she, in a tone as though the conces- 
sion were wrung from her by a kind of torture, 
“ Alice, I will send for Harold Blake.” 

There was a flicker of the eyelids now, and a faint 
tinge of colour to the cheek. Lady Sylvester rose, 
and stood looking steadily at her daughter’s face. 
Her own face was an index of conflicting emotions. 
Fear, reluctance, pride, affection, sorrow—all these 
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| passed in succession. You could read the history of 
each. It was uncertain how the conflict would ter- 
minate, but affection conquered. You could see that, 
in the softened light of the dark, indomitable eye—the 
tender expression that invested the features lately 
so unrelenting—the bowed head, the quivering lip. 

For once, the Sylvester dignity was known to 
stoop, and only once; and that was to save Alice! 

Then, she cast a quick glance round. It was get- 
ting dark. Every moment of time gained was a boon 
too precious to be trifled with. Who should she 
send, out here in this lonely place, away from human 
ken and sympathy? Ah! who indeed? 

She did not take more than a few seconds to dis- 
cuss that point. She was a brave woman, who could 
set female timidity at defiance. What did she care 
for the lonely common, the dark night, the toilsome 
way? Her feet could carry her twice that distance, 
if needs be! 

As she thought this, she was putting on her shawl 
and bonnet. The one attendant she had sent to 
watch by Alice. Then, she glided down the stairs, 
and stood, a moment, under the old doorway with the 
motto over her head : “ Noblesse obligé ! ” 

Perhaps, for the first time, she had forgotten it. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 











THE BUNCH 
{ERE is a pretty pink-tipped daisy, 
Mary. Have you anything interest- 
ing to tell about so common a flower?” 

“ First, do you know why it is called 
by that name, daisy?” 

“No; why?” 

“ Because it is the earliest blossom which opens to 
greet the sunrise; and therefore the poet Chaucer 
called it ‘day’s eye.’ ” 

“How pretty,” said Emily. “I shall always re- 
member that. It really looks like an eye, too.” 

“T do not admire the yellow centre,” said Charles. 

“You would not say so if you saw it through a 
microscope,” replied Mary. “The daisy is what is 
called a compound flower, because it is composed of 
a number of small blossoms, each perfect in itself, and 
the white or pink fringe which surrounds all istheray.”’ 

“T had no idea there was so much to be known 
about a common daisy. If it were a rare garden 
plant we should admire it very much.” 

“Mary,” said Charles, “with you every flower 
hasastory. Please tell us one, now.” 

“I know a sad tale connected with a bunch of 
daisies; but it is not one of my own experience. 
Some years ago, I was acquainted with a little girl, 
called Margaret, whose mother suffered much from 
prolonged delicate health. Margaret became so 
accustomed to see her pale looks, that they ceased 
to occasion her any uneasiness, and she imagined this 
state of things would always continue. One day she 
Was sitting in her mother’s room, learning her lessons 
for school, when she felt a hand gently laid on hers. 
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“Margaret, dear, is not to-morrow to be a 
holiday ?’ 

“<« Yes, mamma, and I am learning my lessons for 
the next day, that I may have nothing to do.’ 

“«« Will you spend it with me? I do not feel even 
as well as usual, lately, and would enjoy my little 
daughter’s company. There are many things I wish 
to talk to you about, and I have long looked forward 
to this holiday for the purpose.’ 

««*« Mamma, dear, I will be with you in the even- 
ing, but I cannot stay all day, for I have promised 
to go such a pleasant expedition with the girls. I 
must be off very early to meet them at the end of 
the lane; then we are to go in a party to the far 
field, for a regular daisy gathering ; and when tired, 
we shall sit down and make nice soft balls to throw 
at each other: it will be great fun.’ 

“* And will my daughter not stay one day with 
her poor sick mother ?’ 

“<Oh, yes, mamma! some other time. There is 
to be another holiday very soon, and to-morrow I 
| will bring home a beautiful bunch of crimson-tipped 
| daisies, which I know you will like.’ 
| «J would rather have your company, Margaret, 

and perhaps next holiday may be too late; but go, 
dear, as you have set your heart on it. I hope to 
have you with me in the evening. Do not stay out 
too long.’ 
| “«No, mamma;’ and Margaret felt a little twinge 
of conscience, as she added, ‘ Do you think you will 
| be very lonely ?’” 
| “<«T dare say not,’ replied her mother. ‘Jane (the 
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servant) will be in the house, and I can call her to 
do anything I require.’ 


“Margaret could not help cbserving that she spoke 
in a weaker and more languid tone than usual, and | 


looked very ill, but tried to banish the thought. 
‘Mamma is only tired,’ she said to herself, returning 
to her lessons, which were not’ finished till near 
bed-time. Then she kissed her mother, and said, 
‘Good-night, dear mamma. 


I'd only disturb you—but I'll be home as soon as 
possible ;” and she ran off to bed, thinking oniy of 
the pleasures of the next day. 

“The morning was fine, and Margaret awoke 
early, had her solitary breakfast, and set off in high 
spirits. The sun shone brightly, and all nature 
inuked gay. 
‘What a pity it would have been to stay in the 
house on so lovely a morning,’ was her thought, as 
she hastened down the preity green lane, where the 


hedges were budding, and the birds singing gaily. | 


Then a graver idea seemed to cro3s her mind, to 


which she answered, ‘There will be many a wet day, 


when I can sit with mamma, and she does not mind 


now, she will not be lonely ;’ and thus endeavouring | 


to lull her conscience, she reached the end of the 
lane, and met her young companions. 

“* Margaret,’ said one of her friends, ‘I was afraid 
we should not have had you to-day, for my aunt said 
your mother was looking so ill yesterday, she did 
not think you could leave her.’ 

“*QOh!’ said Margaret, ‘she does not mind; I 
can be with her all the evening ;’ and so the party 


set off on their expedition, and a great deal of 


laughing and fun they had by the way; but, amidst 
all, a plaintive voice from time to time kept ringing 


in Margaret’s ear: ‘ Will my little daughter not spend , 


,one day with her poor sick mother?’ She tried hard 

to banish the thought, butit would recur to her mind. 

“*Who are you gathering that pretty bunch of 
crimson daisies for?’ asked her friend. 

«For mamma,’ replied Margaret; ‘she likes wild 
flowers so much. I have often brought her some 
when she was ill, and the sight of them refreshed 
her. 
that is the meaning of my name; she often calls me 
her little Daisy.’ 

“You are thinking a great deal of your mamma, 
to-day.’ 

«<T cannot help it; she will come into my mind— 
I donot know why. But I wish I was at home, for 
I have not enjoyed myself as much as I expected. 


The greatest pleasure I have had was collecting this | 


bunch for her.’ 

“Margaret was silent for some time, during which 
she was arguing with her conscience. 

**Mamma will know I’ve been thinking of her, 
when she sees these daisies; and I'll have a great 
deal to tell her in the evening. She always likes 
to hear about the pretty places I’ve seen. I'll talk 


I think I'll not come | 
in before I go in the morning—at so early an hour | 


How could she think of anything sad? | 


She is particularly fond of daisies, because | 


“Margaret’s spirits rose after these comfortins 
| reflections, and she soon began to enjoy herself aa? 
much as the other chiidren, and forgot her anxieties, 

“They did not leave the field where they were 
playing till pretty late, and had a long way to walk 
home, so that it was nearly dark when Margaret 
again reached the end of the lane, where she must 
part with her young companions. 

“How changed everything was since morning! 
Then the sun had been shining brightly, and thé 
birds singing gaily, and all nature rejoiced; now 
, the gloom of evening cast a sombre hue over every 
, object, and a feeling of sadness—an unaccountable 
. anticipation of evil—came over her spirit. She 
walked on as rapidly as possible, still holding in 
her hand the already drooping bunch of daisies. 
‘They will revive when mamma puts them in water, 
, She thought. 

“Just then a turning in the lane brought her 
, home in full view; and instinctively she glanced to- 
wards her mother’s room. What could be the reason 
that the window-shutters were closed at so early an 
hour? Perhaps the invalid slept; perhaps she was 
worse. The house had a desolate appearance; a strange 
stillness, a solemn silence, seemed to rest over it. 
Certainly it was evening; but why were the blinds 
drawn down, the hall door shut, and the servants not 
going in and out as usual ? 
| “She went to the back door, and finding it open, 

walked in. No one observed her enter, and she 
| rushed at once to her mother’s room. The door was 
closed, but she pushed it open cautiously. <A deeper 
silence reigned there, an awful stillness, which caused 
her to hush her very breath, and step stealthily 
across the floor. She approached the bed, where her 
mother’s form lay motionless, her eyes closed. 

“Margaret gazed for a moment at that calm and 
peaceful countenance, supposing she must be asleep; 
and so she was, but it was a sleep from which she 
would never more awake in this world. 

“With a cry of anguish, Margaret flung the daisies 
on the bed, and sank on her knees. ‘Oh, mamma— 
dear mainma! speak but one word; say you forgive 
me—that you do not think me very unkind.’ 

“But it was too late! those lips were closed for 
ever. Oh! how the tender though reproachful words 
| echoed in her heart: ‘ Will my daughter not spend 
one day with her poor sick mother ?’ 

“And this was the evening she had promised 
to devote to her. There lay the daisies she had 
gathered as a peace offering, a substitute for loving 
obedience, Alas! all too late. 

“It would be vain to attempt to describe poor 
| Margaret’s feelings at that time. Many years have 
passed away since; and she is now a woman, re- 
|markable for the unselfishness which leads her to 
‘ sacrifice her own pleasure to the gratification of 
| others; yet the memory of her mother never fails 
to bring back a keen pang of remorse ; and she would 
| give worlds to be able to recall that one day of her 


to her, and amuse her very much, for I have no| existence, to devote to her dying parent, instead of 
lessons to learn for to-morrow,’ 





daisy-gathering.” 








